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terminable at the end of a hundred years.1 A great
part of the National Debt had been contracted for
what the writer regarded as immoral purposes ; a
great part had been raised in the most wasteful way ;
and the difference in price between 3 per cent stock
and an annuity, only determined at the end of a
century, was so small as scarcely to deserve con-
sideration when the great relief the nation would
sustain was taken into account The fact that this
proposal, though it came at a time of great national
depression, was received with indifference or indigna-
tion, may be taken as evidence that the commercial
instinct and sense of national honour were perfectly
sound in the England of that day. It may seem
unreasonable to assume that the world will ever
have a lower standard of good faith in the matter of
indebtedness than it had forty years ago. Still, it is
well to remember that even good moral purpose may
break down under an impossible burden. The
American States, which Sydney Smith lashed so
wholesomely for repudiation, had more to say for
themselves than their English creditor was disposed
to see. Pennsylvania was threatened with an exodus
of taxpayers if it raised money enough to provide
the interest it owed. An English Government, in
the hypothetical case put, might have to face the
same possibility. It would probably argue that it
was better for the English fund-holder to lose a part
of his interest than to be paid in whole for a time by
loans that would soon culminate in general bank-
ruptcy ; that if the State has a right to impose a five
shillings in the pound income-tax, it may reasonably
reduce incomes by five shillings in the pound; and,

1 Professor F. Newman.